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THE LYRIC PHILOSOPHER 


N industrious age like ours is little tolerant of the industry of 
persons whose products are unobvious and whose occupation 

is with recondite matters. If they be not astrology and magic, they 
have no foothold in the imagination; they are judged to be as 
futile as a flute played in a vacuum. Nowadays, as never before, the 
philosopher is under duress to give some reason for encumbering the 
earth and taking the bread from the mouths of better if not poorer 
men. The financier keeps money in circulation and saves the coun- 
try by manipulating the stock-market and monopolizing the necessi- 
ties of life. His daily affair is to make essentials dearer than lux- 
uries and to impart to our routinal humdrum a romantic and breath- 
less uncertainty. The engineer builds subways and gas-houses, 
water-works and railways. He enables us still to excel in speed to 
some unthought-of goal. The clergyman still assures us of post- 
terrestrial happiness and doles out our bounty, sacrificial sops to 
jealous divinity, to the needy and the submerged. The actor, the 
musician, the painter, and the tobacconist add to our dignity by 
supplying us with private civilization at trustworthy rates and with 
public pleasures at appropriately protected prices. Astronomers 
enliven the newspapers with comety prophecies and assurance of 
immunity from the evil in its train. Psychologists—oh, name to 
conjure with!—according to their breed, discover hidden thoughts, 
interpret dreams, practise healing and bring back to chaos and 
primeval night the business of guiding our young on the straight 
and narrow way they should go. Of all these, their lives justify 
their living. The philosopher alone is called upon to reveal to the 
world and the college president the utility of his calling and the net 
value of his stock-in-trade in advertisement or dollars and cents. 
He most of all must show cause why he should not be hanged by the 
neck until he is useful in this our world of tangible excellences and 
machine-made beauties. Cultivator of an extraordinary gift of 
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tongues and a supercilious manner, what else does he create that a 
tariff has power to protect and a plutocracy capacity to honor? 

Strange egoist, he hurls in the teeth of the age’s challenge the 
wind-blown fruit of his puzzling labors. It is philosophy, his im- 
prudent action tells us, that keeps the philosopher above par. 

But what is philosophy, more than a jumble of uncultivated 
names for common and garden things, of violent paradoxes and 
strange epithets, awkward mouthings, mysterious through emptiness ? 
What megalonooic end does it serve, what excellence of ‘‘efficiency’’ 
purvey, hidden though enormous, that confirms its devotee’s claim 
to honorable and even superior rank among the delights of money- 
grubbing and barter, industry and musical comedy? ‘Truth to tell, 
none. Set beside art, or science, or religion, philosophy appears 
barren though noisy. It nests, but breeds nothing. Modern phi- 
losophy, especially, has added not a little to the ancient visions, 
Hellenic or Hebraic. The issues between appearance and reality, be- 
tween the natural and the magical, the flowing and the static are still 
whirlpools in the oceans of talk that splash between islands of mis- 
understanding—whirlpools of language more cumbersome and an 
idiom more barbarous than any Charybdis the ancients ever hit upon. 
Science, in its brief three hundred years, appears to have heaped 
upon man benefits infinitely greater than the whole immemorial tra- 
dition of philosophy. Poetry—when its lover contrasts it with phi- 
losophy, then woe to philosophy indeed! Poetry, the eye of man 
which seeks out nature’s soul and all its secrets, the voice of man 
which bears to all the skies, his joys and sorrows—such are the 
proud titles and high pedigree of poetry, while philosophy... . 

The contrast gives me pause, not breathless pause, but the pause 
which arrests a fluent poet whose inspiration, not whose health, has 
suddenly given out. Fortunately another anti-philosopher has 
latterly drawn the contrast between philosophy and poetry, drawn 
it with excellent humor and some moral fervor.t Let him utter the 
thing I can not. Let him say the thing I do not believe, that phi- 
losophy is unpoetical. So then: Poetry sees what philosophy is blind 
to. ‘‘There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.’’ Poetry records its vision in words that render 
the unutterable sweet tumult of life itself, imprison and keep alive 
its sparkling meanings and flashing intentions; philosophy disguises 
common things in uncouth and low-born technicalities, loads them 
with dead decorations that choke the pulsing blood of them. Poetry 
is detailed, circumscribed, concrete; it knows ‘‘how hearts are beat- 


*Mr. H. C. Goddard, in Vol. VII., No. 5, of the JouRNAL or PHILOSOPHY, 
PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, in an article he calls “ Literature and 
the ‘ New’ Philosophy.” 
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ing in the cities, how the birds are singing in the woods, how the 
storms are tossing the sailors on the sea.’’ Philosophy is schematic, 
empty, a mere bird’s-eye view and diagram of hearts and seas and 
cities; it knows only the form and configuration of reality, not its 
fiber and tissue. Philosophy is but a wooden cup, poetry a rich, an- 
cient, ever-renewing wine that quickens the senses of the senseless, 
that gets at ‘‘life’s third dimension.’’ Philosophy skims the surface 
of things, poetry goes in. Poetry traffics with the souls of things, 
philosophy is the dupe of mere words. 

And the philosopher—‘‘ A little tailor into whose shop the uni- 
verse has wandered in search of a ready-made coat and trousers. 
The little tailor, bent solely on providing a perfect ‘fit,’ leaves quite 
out of account the question of ‘the goods’ themselves, whether they 
be gray or scarlet, tweed or calico. The universe, perceiving that the 
little tailor’s mind has been affected, arises and departs. But he, 
quite unconscious that his customer has gone, does not relax his 
search, and long afterwards we catch glimpses of him, through the 
window, still absorbed in the quest (and coming, perhaps, all una- 
wares, ever nearer and nearer the attainment) of that highly ideal 
entity, the substance of a perfect fit.’’ 

Could King Cophetua’s beggar maid have been born to worse 
estate than this lover of theology’s fallen handmaiden? A mad 
tailor, hunting for the universe the substance of a perfect fit! If 
that be all he be, can his be a more unfit destiny? But there is a 
gleam of hope; the tailor may recover his sanity by becoming a 
poet, whose eye in fine frenzy rolling will roll from substance to 
hearts and cities and seas. Salvation for the tailor, Mr. Goddard 
thinks, will come by way of the ‘‘new’’ philosophy, the philosophy 
of Henri Bergson and William James. ‘‘Their very pith and upshot 
is a call to philosophy to come from these far excursions over the 
surface of life and to discover life’s third dimension.’’ 

Whereto there is perhaps a seasoning of reason, but no rhyme. 
For philosophy is also life, and if poetry is getting at life’s third 
dimension, this sweet singer has not reached the third dimension of 
philosophy. He is not in, he merely skims the surface, to the right, 
and to the left, and round about. To get in he must learn how to 
celebrate philosophy as he celebrates poetry, for her glory and her 
achievement and her unconscious heavy labor to lighten the hearts 
of men and save the human soul. He must see philosophy real and 
see her whole, with eyes undimmed and will unseduced by carnal 
visions and gaétic joys. He must apply the method of the ‘‘new’’ 
philosophy also to philosophy; must take her as an earthly poet 
takes a sunrise or a woman’s face—as a crescent splendor, a com- 
manding sweetness, the very fruit and flower of an immediate intui- 
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tion. So he will discover that if philosophy is schemes and patterns, 
these are of themselves noble events in life’s sensible tumult and 
emotional lope. His Bergsonian eye will apprehend the vivid im- 
mediacy of the universal diagram itself. His radically empirical 
intuition will contemplate the concrete bliss treasured in the very 
map which is the philosophic map-maker’s handiwork. A pragma- 
tist, true-seeing, his glance will fasten, in the poor mad tailor’s 
enterprise, on the moral glory of its intent and the cosmic pathos of 
its failure. He will find both mirth and tears in the direct appre- 
hension of that loving, loyal care, that disinterested absorption, 
which seeks for the universe the ‘‘substance of a perfect fit.’’ Per- 
haps the secret of philosophy’s hitherto unbroken and unchallenged 
strength is this very madness, this absorption, this care. If this it 
be, then philosophy is more poetical than poetry, more useful than 
use. It is instrument and melody in one, and at one same time. 

For what poet manifests the bright devotion and the sacrificial 
piety of that mad tailor? What rhymer, his wisdom and his poise? 
The firm, careful dialectical touch which cuts to a proper ‘‘fit’’ the 
sole thing that decently veils the naked cruelty of the universe—our 
discourse of it—surely, it has a fitter claim to poet’s devotion than 
the bare reality itself! 

And this ‘‘substance’’ of the ‘‘fit’’? And all the substances of 
philosophy, from the magically potent stone to the magically im- 
potent eternal and universal will? Are they not new things in the 
world, enriching it? Why, far from contracting our little earth, 
philosophy expands it. Far from being a thief in the night, despoil- 
ing us of third dimensions, she gathers and creates for us jewels 
of exceeding price. Philosophy is a flowering of the spirit, not a 
turning over of dry earth. Like a lily in mud, she consumes her 
black and oozy source and turns it to a white delight. The ‘‘sub- 
stance of a perfect ‘fit’ ’’ is a consummation in excellence, not a dis- 
traction of madness, unless madness be indeed divine. 

How thankless, then, to request the philosopher to ‘‘open his 
eyes to just that world of sense from which poetry has been gather- 
ing such fruitful harvest’’! On the contrary, it is because the philo- 
sophie eye has been from the beginning wide open to the world of 
sense that it turns the beaming orb with fond longing to the world 
of non-sense. It is because the philosophic public is so painfully and 
deeply aware of ‘‘life’s third dimension”’ that it chooses to follow 
its chieftains on these wide-winging adventures into dimensions of 
the fourth and the fifth and the nth degree, where no weak and un- 
practised pinion can pursue, no lumpish soul sustain itself. The 
truest and most loyal of all poets is the philosopher. He, alone of 
them all, truly sees visions and dreams dreams. He, alone of them 
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all, can live in other and alien worlds, to sense barred fast, invisible 
to the fleshly eye. And these worlds, so far beyond the terrestrial 
gate, may not endure earth-born names and common characters. 
To envisage their essence and to fixate their natures requires a rare, 
exotic speech, an imaginative power far exceeding any given to an 
earthy singer of the heavy earth. 

Consider! What Homer or what Shakespeare, in his poems, has 
ever equaled the awful and inexorable glory of the Democritan void 
with its infinite atoms, the sweet and utter luminousness of the Pla- 
tonic order of ideal excellences? What merely sensational rhapsodist 
can follow Plotinus to the superessential One? To whom has not the 
quaintly admirable assurance of the Thomian Summa been a seat of 
cosmic repose? What parallel is there anywhere in’ ‘‘literature’’ 
for that unequaled, overwhelming terrible vision of Spinoza’s su- 
preme imagination—the presence of the living God of infinite attri- 
butes and infinite modes, infinitely active and always existing? 
What more rare yet homely insight than the cosmic dream of poor, 
pedantic, protestant Kant, with his ‘‘moral law within and the starry 
heavens without’’? Who has not entered the richest world of sane 
unreason that has read Hegel with even vicarious understanding? 
To come nearer home: what tragic poet has, like Mr. Bradley, with 
such admirable candor, with such simplicity, such incisiveness, ever 
brought us to the ominous realization of the puny weakness of hu- 
man reason before the unconquerable impenetrability of things? 
What poet has ever made us so feel the dread imminence of the abso- 
lute? Or again, who that smote the lyre in prehistoric times or in 
these latter days concocted rhymes, has passed the gates of the world 
like Nietzsche or has seen hope in despair, orderly excellence even in 
tumultuous chaos as has Professor Royce, with his cheerful absolute, 
untiringly at work on its unending, self-chosen, self-representative 
task? And the prophets of the ‘‘new’’ philosophy themselves, Berg- 
son and William James, what greatness or inspiration would be in 
them without just the sweep and range, in and out and about, of 
their philosophic vision, without their trans-sensational look through 
and beyond stocks and stones and brutish things ? 

Nay, tell me not in mournful numbers of philosophy’s sad 
plight, nor sing me Salvation Army praises of your efficient engi- 
neer, your artifactor, your man of money, your mere poet and his 
puny world, his uses, his sensations, his images. Beside the phi- 
losopher, even the poorest, your poet is a worm in a puddle. His 
stars are bits of eggshells; his forests, fungi; his sun, a dying cigar- 
butt. But show me a philosopher and you show me a mortal who has 
worlds at his command, who juggles with infinitudes, who makes a 
plaything of gods. You show me in the subjective idealist a Chante- 
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eler who causes the sun to rise with his crow; in the pragmatist a 
Prometheus who ravishes the fire of truth from heaven to prepare 
the human feast withal ; in the realist a Hercules whose twelve labors 
are to clear away the underbrush of human superstition and inepti- 
tude. 

In sad, sober, earnest, philosophy’s trouble is not that it is not 
literary enough. Philosophy’s trouble is being too literary. 
Philosophers are not crippled with blindness to ‘‘life’s third 
dimension.’’ They are marred with sensitiveness to too many ad- 
ditional dimensions. They do not make the world poorer, they 
trouble it rather with surfeit. Their craft does not suffer from too 
little art; it suffers from too much art. Far from lacking the gift 
of tongues, philosophy has so many that they make a babel. 

For men may philosophize as a slave labors or a bird sings. A 
philosophy is extorted from men by the environment which clamors 
to be socially known, understood, and controlled, on the penalty of 
pain and of death. Again, a philosophy may be the inevitable and 
spontaneous flowering of the human spirit, just the actualization of 
one of the potencies of organic existence, just birds singing. Our 
world being what it is, either of these types by itself, is bad. The 
domination of the first type—historically represented by the patristic 
and theological philosophies—is perverting and illiberal; the domi- 
nation of the second type—historically represented by the various 
psychologisms and idealisms—is at least, trivial, ultimately, suicidial. 
A good philosophy may be neither slavish or earthy, in bondage to 
thoughts and things, nor irrelevant and anarchic, in bondage to 
human nature alone. In the long run philosophy has been perhaps 
too human, too much concerned with merely our hopes and ideals, 
too unconcerned with the real, actual world which is the condition of 
their realization and satisfaction. If the ‘‘new’’ philosophy is to 
save philosophy, it will not turn philosophers into poets, it will turn 
philosophers into scientists. It will, in aim and method, fuse the 
labor and the song, identify instrument and end, service with self- 
expression, truth with excellence. In philosophizing, the ‘‘new’’ 
philosophy will say, let use be married to joy. 

H. M. Kaien. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





KNOWLEDGE AND VOLITION 


‘Pepe enn in modern epistemology is the problem of the relation 

between knowledge and volition. The omnipresent tendency 
of recent psychology to conceive of the various functions of mental 
life as thoroughly interrelated and subordinated to action has re- 
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sulted in a new conception of the place of intellect. Knowledge and 
volition are no longer conceived to be disjunct activities, but as 
mutually dependent—no will without idea, no idea apart from will. 
From the connection of the two, far-reaching deductions as to the 
fundamental character of reality have been drawn. Scientific psy- 
chology has apparently lent support to the theory of the primacy of 
will—hence a new impetus to Neo-Fichtean speculation. It is my 
purpose, so far as possible in a short paper, to set forth certain mis- 
conceptions which I believe to inhere in recent discussions of this 
problem and so, as result, to win some greater clearness as to the 
genuine solution. Rickert in Germany, Royce and Miinsterberg in 
this country, have made most prominent speculative capital out of 
the alleged connection between will and cognition, and I shall use 
the views of these thinkers as a basis for a critical inquiry. 

Despite many differences of detail, the argument of all thinkers 
of this school is clear and single. The judgment is the unit of knowl- 
edge—the judgment is essentially the affirmation of the meaning of 
an idea. The object of knowledge has no real presence in the mind, 
but only appears there vicariously through the ideas used in judg- 
ment. But the mere existence of ideas in the mind does not itself 
suffice for knowledge. In night-dream and day-dream, in inatten- 
tive perceptual experience, ideas lie in the mind as a picture stands 
in its frame, but nevertheless, do not know. In order to know, ideas 
must be employed; they must be affirmed, asserted, or recognized 
(‘‘bejaht’’ or ‘‘anerkannt’’)—but ‘‘assertion’’ is an act of will; 
hence all knowledge is voluntary. 

Yet it would be quite too naive to suppose that knowledge is con- 
tained in the mere assertion of an idea. If assertion is voluntary 
merely, one could assert or deny anything. Any wanton suggestion, 
if affirmed, would be true. What makes the difference between true 
assertion and false assertion? The element of assertion differentiates 
the judgment from the mere assumption or suggestion, but, belonging 
to both true and false judgment, can not serve as criterion between 
them. The standard of judgment does not lie within mere assertion, 
yet can not lie outside of judgment. There is no exit from idea into 
reality. One can not somehow stand above both and, by comparing, 
declare whether the idea is true of the fact. Such a comparison 
could be effected only by means of another idea, whose truth would 
require for its determination a further comparison and use of an 
idea, and so on, ad infinitum. The standard of truth must lie within 
the judgment function. If not in the idea, and not in assertion as 
such, then where? 

The answer, according to Rickert, is to be derived from the fol- 
lowing considerations. Although assertion is voluntary, it is not 
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therefore capricious. The normal act of will is determined by values, 
that is, by feelings, and feelings are always pleasure and pain. The 
judgment expresses a genuine interest. Yet the value which the 
judgment expresses is no ordinary one, relative to the moment and 
the individual. It is authoritative like the prompting of conscience, 
a Kantian imperative, timeless and eternal, in the realm of intellect, 
overruling caprice and mere individual preference. And just as the 
Kantian moral law was revealed to the conscience and became effica- 
cious through the feeling of ‘‘respect,’’ so this imperative manifests 
itself in a peculiar feeling, that of certainty, the ‘‘Drang’’ which ac- 
companies all cognitive acts. Yet, though timeless and constraining, 
the ‘‘ought’’ of the intellectual conscience, like the moral law, is au- 
tonomous, its binding force depends on the individual ‘‘will to 
know.’’ This ought is the genuine object of knowledge, and the 
Being which other epistemological theories regard as that about 
which I judge, is really that which I ought to judge. An object, a 
being, is not ready-made and inviting to judgment—for all that is 
found is content of consciousness—it is a something actively wrought 
by the judgment, not the product of capricious manufacture, of 
course, but of a lawful and careful art. An object, an independent 
being controlling our fancy and guiding our knowledge, has no mean- 
ing for us except that which we ought to recognize. 

Royce, accepting in general the foregoing analysis and supporting 
it by the recent psychological doctrine of the ‘‘motor aspect’’ of 
ideas, explicitly identifies the meaning of an idea with the will of an 
idea, and uses this identification as the basis of the most insistent 
theodicy which has yet appeared and of the entire voluntaristic side 
of his idealistic Spinozism. Rickert leaves the ought in the shape of 
a Kantian imperative, Royce erects it into a metaphysical entity. 
The reasoning is briefly put thus. The true judgment, according to 
the foregoing, is one which conforms to the intellectual ought. But 
a mere ought is no more valid in the sphere of thinking than in any 
other realm of activity. The ought is authoritative only if it ex- 
presses my own will. If those ideas are true which I ought to as- 
sert, then those are true which express my will. Or, since truth is 
the fulfillment of the meaning of our ideas, and that meaning is their 
will, the truth must fulfill the will, wherefore the universe must be 
ultimately satisfactory, not, to be sure, to this momentary complain- 
ing self of mine, but to that self which, in judging things to be as 
they are, expresses its will in so judging. If we did not will to find 
things as they are, we should never be able to complain of them. 
Since, lastly, the interest which truth expresses is permanent and 
universal, it is no mere empirical interest, but the interest or the will 
of the absolute (the ‘‘over-individual’’ will) with which we feel our- 
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selves identical whenever we experience the compulsion which at- 
taches to all true ideas. 

Such, in brief, is the argument. Is it cogent? 

No one nowadays would venture to deny that ideas are motor or 
that in judgment they are more than a mere train, being combined 
with an element corresponding to what is meant by ‘‘assertion.’’ 
There is a difference in character between the idea which is a repre- 
sentative of reality, the idea of San Francisco, for example, and the 
mere fancy, such as, say, Cloud Cuckooland. Undoubtedly this char- 
acter is connected with the motor side of mental life. Knowledge is, 
then, an act, and so may be ealled an affair of will, in the widest 
sense. Yet because ideas are motor they are not for that reason 
voluntary, and because knowledge is an act it is not therefore pur- 
posive. To believe so is to fall back from Spinoza to Descartes. 

One initial mistake on Rickert’s part consists in separating the 
element of assertion or recognition from the idea. According to his 
analysis there are two things in knowledge: an idea, and the affirma- 
tion thereof, the one passive, the other active. In fact, however, the 
idea is itself active and affirms itself. Knowledge does not involve 
the willing consent of the self to the idea. The process is single; an 
objectifying. idea. Call up any memorial idea. Or consider again 
the idea of San Francisco. In itself it is assertive. 

This false separation appears most flagrant in Rickert’s interpre- 
tation of every judgment as the affirmation or rejection of a neutral 
suggestion, as the answer, ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ to a question.’ If the con- 
tent of every question were actually quite neutral, how could it ever 
be answered? <A question can be answered only because it already 
contains, in part, the affirmation of an object. Every question im- 
plies a previous affirmation, every doubt implies knowledge. If 
every judgment could be turned into a genuine question, there would 
be no possibility of knowledge. As a fact, of course, certain judg- 
ments can be questioned only rhetorically, not really. There are 
ideas which affirm themselves and on the basis of these every ques- 
tion is answered. Such ideas are, for example, true perceptual ideas. 

The element of assertion is, then, not really separable from the 
idea, is not something external to it. It is intrinsic to the idea itself. 
The idea is not ‘‘lifeless like a picture on a panel, but is the very act 
of the understanding itself.’’ 

Furthermore, it is a mistake on Rickert’s part to regard this ele- 
ment of assertion as determined by a preceding feeling, that of cer- 
tainty. Certainty does not precede the affirmation of an idea, but 
rather accompanies it. It is not as if we said, such an idea is pleas- 
ant to entertain, such an idea would realize my interests, therefore, I 
+“ Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis,” p. 108. 
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judge. Certainty inheres in the very act of affirmation. Idea, asser- 
tion, certainty are simultaneous elements of one single process, the 
process of judgment. Certainty is strictly analogous either to the 
pleasures which accompany any successful action or to the sensuous 
and esthetic feelings. Like the latter it may imply a prearranged 
adequacy between the organ, that of a cognition, and the object, 
which impels the one to keep in contact with the other. Such is the 
certainty which attends perceptual experience and all genuinely 
a priort knowledge. Like the former, it may demand a winning of 
this adequacy, as is the case with all meditated cognition. In both 
cases, however, it is an incident of a process, not the instigator of a 
process. Certainty is the feeling which attends the attainment and 
maintenance of an affirmation. It is, then, not a value which deter- 
mines the judgment. And it is a must, not an ought. I ean not help 
breathing in the odor of a rose, be it ever so slightly ; nor can I keep 
myself from avoiding the prick of its thorns. 

It is no confirmation of this view of the judgment as moral and 
self-expressive to urge, as does Professor Royce,” that we often, in 
reply to the question why we believe a thing, say that we do so be- 
cause it is reasonable or sensible and the like. This recognition of 
the rational is moral only if it involves love of rationality as attested 
by the pursuit of truth, not when it is forced by the mere ‘‘evidence’’ 
of rationality. Rationality may be as insistent as sneezing and on 
occasions no less distasteful. Those most certain of all truths, those 
of immediate experience, as Rickert himself attests, are, moreover, 
the most mechanically insistent of all. It is equally misleading to 
assert that we acknowledge present facts because by so doing we can 
the better realize our will. 

It follows that the act of assertion is not voluntary and that the 
attendant feeling of certainty has no moral significance. The latter 
is analogous to the immediate and uninvited pleasures of warmth or 
sunlight or beauty; the former to any involuntary act like winking 
or blushing. Knowledge comes for the most part unsought and 
through most of our lives the self-conscious will to know is in abey- 
ance. There is a very narrow limit to our power of self-persuasion : 
we believe or disbelieve chiefly because we must. The expression of 
knowledge in words or writing is mostly voluntary, but the knowl- 
edge itself is simply there, and even when we toilsomely seek the 
truth, it is the seeking which expresses our conscious will, but our 
acknowledgments, when the truth is found, are not voluntary, for we 
must acknowledge. There can be, therefore, no ‘‘ought’’ in knowl- 
edge. There is possibility of duty only where an act can be con- 
trolled by a deeper purpose, when it can express an aim or ideal 


2“The World and the Individual,’ Second Series, Lecture I. 
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which precedes it. Knowledge may result from a plan of study or 
research, and so, in that sense fulfill an aim, but over its character, 
over the particular judgments that are made, there is no control. 
That we know at all is partly our affair; but what we know, the mean- 
ing of our ideas, we can not predetermine. We voluntarily give 
ourselves the opportunity to judge, but we can not judge voluntarily. 
Our ideas affirm themselves wholly apart from whether we like it or 
dislike it, our convictions, our very hypotheses, for the most part 
force themselves upon us quite independently of our conscious de- 
sire. They are analogous rather to our habits, instincts, and reflexes 
than to our volitions, and may be either indifferent wholly to these 
latter as seeing the third dimension is, or in opposition to them as 
stuttering is to one thus afflicted. 

Of course there is a voluntary element in the construction of 
hypotheses and in the meaning of some of our symbols, as well as in 
some of our beliefs. But even these are based on a fund of objectify- 
ing ideas (intents) which are simply given and to which we are 
compelled willy-nilly to assent. In our more thoughtful and volun- 
tary scientific work our will can only, through attending, relax or 
maintain the intents that crowd into the field of consciousness. We 
can say that they express our will only so far as they awaken in us 
the pleasure that welcomes or the pain that rejects. Mathematical 
work illustrates this. We find given a region of intents which in 
manifold directions impels us on to fulfillment and extension; our 
will is concerned only in the choosing of the way, not in the choice of 
the ways, and when once we have chosen we must needs follow on. 
The will can only select and to a limited extent rearrange a given 
material. 

Moreover, the amount of correspondence which our ideas shall 
have in order to be true can not be selected by our will. We can, to 
be sure, will to mean only a small part of our object, as when we will 
that our figures*® shall mean only the numerical properties of objects, 
but at the cost of partial knowledge. In so doing we select from the 
whole given intention, from the entire object meant, such parts as we 
wish to deal with. And over this total region of intention we have 
no control. If our idea is true only so far as useful, like a tool, it 
will be only half true just as all that is useful is only a small part of 
all that is. Complete truth requires that the whole object shall be 
there in the idea; that the entire intention shall be realized, not a 
willfully selected part of it. 

Indeed just as in order to act voluntarily I must have a given 
organized structure of reflexes and habits, so I can purpose only 
because I can mean. I can define will in terms of intent, but not 
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vice versa. To will is to find pleasure in an idea and to begin to 
realize it through action, to have a hand in its actualization. If our 
ideas did not have objectifying power, could not assert an object 
apart from the will, we could never choose between possible courses 
of action, never fashion any ideal into the matter of the world. If 
the absolute is will, it must choose between possibilities, that is, it 
must select from ideas which mean possible objects independently of 
its volition. To fulfill the meaning of an idea may involve the carry- 
ing out of a plan, but the plan could not be executed unless the idea 
apart from the will meant the object which verifies it. It is not be- 
cause our will is better expressed in the laws of the world that we 
ean not fly, but because our intent is thus fulfilled. And over the 
fulfillment of this intent we have no control. 

That it is impossible to identify the meaning of an idea with the 
will of an idea becomes manifest if we consider our ideas of the past. 
There are none of our ideas more full of intent, more saturated with 
the affirmation of objects. And there are none that have so little of 
our will in them. What we here mean we can no longer act upon to 
perfect or destroy. How often do we wish that we could get rid of 
the meaning of our memories, of their reference to a world which we 
are compelled to acknowledge as our own. To be sure, we can, some- 
what at will, determine whether we shall remember or not, but the 
important thing is beyond our control—namely, what we shall re- 
member, the objectifying intent of our ideas. And if we dwell on 
the past, getting a wider and fuller content for our ideas, we win a 
partial fulfillment of meaning, but for the most part no realization 
of what we want, and, of course, in many cases such a thwarting of 
our will that we turn away from our own intents. Thus plainly may 
our intent be fulfilled, but not our will. It is at best an equivocation 
to say that the acknowledgment of a bygone deed that eats out one’s 
heart is the expression of one’s purpose. There is no purpose where 
there is not conscious desire. There is no more purposiveness or 
moral quality in such acts than there is in hunger or in the impul- 
sion of a fixed idea. 

But may we not, with Miinsterberg in his recent book, ‘‘The 
Eternal Values,’’ give us the ‘‘ought’’ as object of knowledge and 
retain ‘‘value’’? We have already observed that the value of knowl- 
edge is similar to the esthetic values—like the beauty of a landscape 
it is immediate, unsought, beyond the control of the will. In the ex- 
perience of beauty we enjoy and we must enjoy; we have no choice, 
and therefore feel the compulsion of no ought. Nevertheless, beauty 
is a value, in it the will finds itself expressed. May not the truth of 
an idea be similarly an immediate value which, qualifying it, serves 
as standard? 
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Clearness in this matter requires that we keep in mind certain 
distinctions which have already been drawn. Knowledge may have 
either of two values: extrinsically, so far as useful in the guidance of 
other activities, and intrinsically, as the successful fulfillment of the 
cognitive function. The former, pace the pragmatist, may be omitted 
from the discussion, since it forms no part of the essence of knowl- 
edge itself. In the latter, we must again distinguish, first the value 
of the strictly voluntary activity of setting a goal of knowledge and 
through scientific research realizing it; where the value is not different 
from that which attaches to the accomplishment of any purpose; 
second, the peculiar and immediate value, namely, certainty, which 
attends the successful action of the organs of cognition proper. The 
first of these is clearly a value which may or may not exist, demand- 
ing, as it does, definite scientific plans. It is, moreover, irrelevant to 
the nature of knowledge itself. Success as the realization of 
scientific ideals results from the possession of the truth. This latter 
is the genuine cognitive act yielding the true cognitive value, cer- 
tainty, which, while jt may condition the fulfilment of a conscious 
purpose to know, is not identical therewith, and may exist sepa- 
rately. The difference here is analogous to that between the value 
which is the positive feeling of success in having painted a good 
picture, and the esthetic value in contemplating it, without which 
the former can not be known. The one is the pleasure in triumph, 
the other is the pleasure in knowing. With this last we are alone 
concerned. How is it related to truth, what are the epistemological 
implications of its indubitable existence? 

In the first place, it is a purely ‘‘formal’’ pleasure. It does not 
predetermine the nature of truth or reality, one whit. Any sort of 
truth is consonant with it. The world might have such a character 
as would involve the destruction of all human interests and still be 
matter for knowledge and so of this value. The value of having the 
truth might coexist with and condition the loss of all other values. 

Secondly, this value does not afford any safe criterion of truth. 
In itself it is, like all other feelings, liable to go astray and so mis- 
lead as to its import. The real truth-character of an idea is internal 
to its nature, independent of the feeling of certainty, and properly 
determinative of this. Consider the simplest possible case. 

Take my idea of San Francisco. This idea is true, if it is capable 
of fulfillment, that is, if its meaning can be filled out in the percep- 
tion of the city—if there is nothing in the idea which contradicts 
perception. The idea is true if it fits the sensible experience of the 
fact as a cap fits the head, or, viewing the matter from the other side, 
if the perception fits into the idea as the head fits into the ‘‘space’’ 
of the cap. An idea is true so far as it vicariously contains its object 
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—the test is the attempted fitting in of the object. In all adequate 
perception this is realized. The object itself is given in perception 
and into the idea. This filling in of the meaning of an idea is a 
unique experience; in it, or in the potentiality of it, consists the pos- 
session of the truth. This experience either as a ‘‘disposition’’ (felt 
possibility) or as an actuality conditions certainty as the value of 


_ knowledge. This is the truth-character of the idea; its value, the 


positive feeling which accompanies it, has in itself no cognitive im- 
portance. 
DeWitt H. PARKER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


* ETTER to take pleasure in a rose than to put its root under 


a microscope,’’ said Oscar Wilde. 

The defenders of the uniqueness of art, the absoluteness of 
beauty, and the indescribable character of appreciation hold that 
science by its very nature and the presuppositions of its method 
is unfit to understand or explain, much less interpret and evaluate, 
artistic and esthetic objects—either because the methods of science 
are too coarse and crude to sense the subtle nuances of beauty, or 
because science is only concerned with describing relations and as- 
signing causes and is thus precluded from knowing the reality itself, 
or, again, because the knowledge which science gains is always ab- 
stract and generic whereas the thing of beauty is concrete and 
individual. 


I 


Ruskin held that the beauty of natural objects contains qualities 
which so far have eluded the description and classification of the 
man of science. The method of the artist, he says, is intuitive. 
‘‘His faculty of perception penetrates far deeper than the instru- 
ment of the student. The labor of the whole geological society for 
the last fifty years has but now arrived at the ascertainment of those 
truths respecting mountain-form which Turner saw and expressed 
with a few strokes of a camel’s-hair pencil fifty years ago when he 
was a boy. . . . The knowledge of all the laws of the planetary 
system, and of all the curves of the motions of projectiles, would 
never enable a man of science to draw a waterfall or a wave.’’ 
‘‘Would the teaching of philosophers who describe this world in 
terms so abstruse, so gray, and so cold, ever lead us to imagine it to 
be such a shimmer of foliage, such a flood of sunshine, such a pulsa- 
tion of life, such a tremor of eyelids and fire of glances, as indeed 
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constitute all its value? Philosophers construct systems which ex- 
plain everything in the world except its charm. They analyze all 
the secret forces of the soul except its power of admiration. They 
dissolve all our relations with nature, so-called inanimate, except its 
power of love.’’ Man should look at nature, he continues, ‘‘not as 
a student, but as a seer .. . with the heart of a lover who seeks only 
to admire.’’ ‘‘What we see, what we know, what we feel, not what 
we understand—this is esthetic truth as opposed to scientific truth.’ 
‘‘Elsa asked his name of Lohengrin, not the number of the muscles 
of his skin nor the form of his spinal apophyses, and even she asked 
too much. Lohengrin disappeared. . . . It is the eternal punish- 
ment of the scientific spirit taking the place of love. . . . The sci- 
entist thinks to discover movement; he stops it. He thinks to 
command light; he destroys it. He thinks to seize the life of the 
muscle; he kills it.’’? ‘‘The pursuit of science should constantly be 
stayed by the love of beauty, and accuracy of knowledge by tender- 
ness of emotion.”’ 

If we turn from the artist to the psychologist, we find Professor 
Miinsterberg defending a similar position from a different point of 
view. In his ‘‘Psychology and Life’’ he says: ‘‘To produce an ob- 
ject of real art, a single experience must be disconnected from all 
association with life, completely isolated. ... Beauty is the isolation 
of true reality. Its truth differs from that of science because the 
latter reports only connections.’’ ‘‘Everything in this world is 
beautiful, and is a joy forever, if it is so transformed that it does 
not suggest anything else than itself, that it contains all elements 
for the fulfillment of the whole in itself. We do not ask for the arms 
and legs of the person whose marble bust the artist gives us, and we 
do not ask for his complexion, either. We do not ask how the field 
and forest look outside of the frame of the landscape painting, and 
we do not ask what the persons in the drama have done before and 
will do after the story. Our works of art are not in our space and 
not in our time; their frame is their own world, which they never 
transcend. Real art makes us forget that the painting is only a 
piece of canvas, and that Hamlet is only an actor, and not the 
Prince. We forget the connections, we abstract from all relations, 
we think of the object in itself; and wherever we do so, we proceed 
esthetically.’’ 

Professor Royce, in his ‘‘Conception of Immortality,’’ by a 
somewhat different line of reasoning argues that we never can 
scientifically describe the unique individual characters of any object, 
and therefore by implication of an art object. We not only can not 
define or explain the individual, we can not even describe it accu- 
rately, since knowledge is always in terms of types, of kinds, of 
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classes. A description must of necessity be in abstract and generic 
terms, and thereby and therein is not the individual which we seek 
to define. The artist stands nearer the real, since he immediately 
embraces its individuality. He has a direct experience of the ob- 
ject and does not seek to describe. ‘‘Individuality is something that 
we demand of our world, but that, in this present realm of experi- 
ence, we never find. It is the object of our purposes, but not of our 
attainment; of our intentions, but not of their present fulfillment; 
of our will, but not of our sense nor yet of our abstract thought; of 
our rational appreciation, but not of our description; of our love, 
but not of our verbal confession. We pursue it with the instru- 
ments of a thought and of an art that can define only types... . 
The unique eludes us; yet... it becomes for us the most real thing.’’ 


II 


These passages set forth an apparent antagonism of science and 
art which must be fairly met in any comprehensive statement of 
esthetic theory. Art stripped of all science would reduce, it would 
seem, to simple action or feeling, a series of movements or thrills: 
there is no pure art in this sense. Science, on the other hand, stripped 
of all relation to feeling and action, would be mere theory or spec- 
ulation; here too, there is no theory which is absolutely pure or ab- 
stract. Anthropology shows us that human experience in the race 
did not begin with either the esthetic or the scientific, but with a stage 
in which both were merged in a more immediate attitude. Both fine 
art and science began with art in the larger sense, a meaning which 
still clings to the phrase ‘‘industrial’’ or ‘‘useful’’ art. Experience 
was economic and utilitarian in its inception. 

Both science and fine art arose out of art in the peated 
sense of skilled workmanship—and they emerged, not successively, 
but simultaneously, science as a refinement on the side of theoretical, 
and fine art as a refinement of industrial art on the side of prac- 
tical control of the instruments of skilled production. The two 
types of consciousness which correspond to these two attitudes are 
the esthetic-emotional and the logical-intellectual, each employing 
both theory and practise, but in different proportions, in the one 
ease in the form of an unanalyzed personal technique, in the other 
as conscious analytic method. 

How, then, we may inquire, are these attitudes related in the 
treatment of a concrete object? Take Professor Miinsterberg’s il- 
lustration of a wave on the sea. What is the wave to the man of 
science? He analyzes it into salt and water and other constituents; 
the water chemically into H,O and physically into certain pressures, 
impacts, and other transformations of energy. Is this the reality of 
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the wave? What, on the other hand, is the wave to the artist? It is 
an object of beauty which occasions a pleasurable emotion. He 
seeks to convey his appreciation by portraying it on the canvas or 
otherwise for our contemplation. He tries to find some medium for 
perpetuating the wave in terms of the emotion he feels. Has he the 
reality of the wave? Or does each see, and does each miss, a part of 
its meaning, the true reality of the wave consisting in some combi- 
nation of their two views? 

Is not the true artist always implicitly a scientist and the true 
scientist an artist? If art seeks to see the particular and the uni- 
versal in their relationship in the individual, does not science just 
as truly seek to organize into a system the facts, the isolated elements 
ealled particulars, and the laws, the generalized relations called 
universals? Would not the complete working out of either attitude 
necessarily embrace the other? Is it not just as degrading to sci- 
ence to restrict its function to the mere assembling of facts as it is to 
art to attempt to state its creative products in terms of the visible 
technique? Does not the true scientist feel the artistic side of his 
work as the great artist becomes scientific in perfecting his method? 
For certain practical purposes we can point to an art product and 
say, This is a work of art—this painting, this marble, this sonata— 
just as we may point to certain provinces of systematic knowledge 
and identify them as the sciences of mathematies, physics, or biology ; 
but the moment we seek to make such a distinction ultimate or final 
do we not find that there is no point at which science may not be- 
come art and art scientific? 

It is sometimes suggested that science is expression for the sake 
of communication while art is communication for the sake of ex- 
pression, that science seeks to transform reality into terms which 
everybody can understand, thus making it social and objectively 
accessible and verifiable, while the artist thinks only of making the 
expression true to his own impression. But this will not bear an- 
alysis, since great art also is representative and typical. Both art 
and science necessarily imply a subjective factor: the personal equa- 
tion is inevitable in all experience, for the object or idea or whatever 
enters into our consciousness must be modified by that very relation- 
ship. No one could possibly know an object in entire isolation, since 
the very fact of knowledge establishes a relation that must be taken 
into account in a statement of the full reality of the object. Not 
even the man of science can totally eliminate this personal element, 
though for his purposes he may reduce it to a negligible quantity. 

And might not the function of the frame of a picture be stated 
as just the opposite of what Professor Miinsterberg ascribes to it? 
We select frames which tone in with the environment. The fact 
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that we fail to recognize the function of the frame in relating the 
picture to the context simply shows that the connections are so 
thoroughly there and taken for granted that they may be ignored. 
The artistic frame is not the one which is intrinsically beautiful, but 
one which ‘‘brings out’’ the values of the painting, one which so 
fits in with the surroundings, either by resemblance or contrast, that 
the frame itself is inconspicuous; that is, serves so to mediate be- 
tween the picture and the environing objects that the center of in- 
terest is in the painting itself. Of course, in a sense, the frame does 
isolate the picture, but it does this by connecting it harmoniously 
with the context, and the main aim is not the isolation, but the 
synthesizing of the values inside with those outside. This is why, 
wherever possible, the frame is dispensed with, its presence being a 
tacit acknowledgment that the painting is not in its artistically in- 
evitable setting. 
III 


The difference between art and science, therefore, must be one 
of emphasis rather than one of subject-matter or even of method. 
The artist’s purpose is to increase appreciation and hence the ap- 
peal of the product of his genius is primarily to the emotions and 
will rather than to the understanding. The aim of the man of 
science, on the contrary, is to gain practical control; hence his ap- 
peal is primarily to the intellect, and his objective statement in 
terms of impersonal causes and effects or colorless mathematical 
equations. Guido Reni’s ‘‘ Aurora,’’ as an art object, is experienced 
in terms of its own qualities as a beautiful painting; but if I were 
an art dealer and dependent for my living upon the sales of copies 
of this picture, and had my rooms stocked with them, it would come 
to be experienced in terms of a catalogue-number and a price-list, 
over-individual and emotionally indifferent items of information 
which are useful just by reason of this elimination of the personal 
factor. Here the esthetic is subordinated to the practical interest. 
Similarly in science the artistic is subservient to the intellectual 
and logical demands. But in the case either of the man of science 
or the creative artist a smug intolerance is suicidal. As Hamerton 
has said, ‘‘The very greatest of all dangers to our art, if not the only 
danger to it, is the stoppage of its scientific development: in other 
words, its abandonment of the pursuit of truth.’’ 

The poetry of things is not opposed to the philosophy of things. 
That there is no real antagonism between art and science in their 
fundamental purpose, that both are seeking reality in its highest 
form, has been repeatedly expressed by the deepest thinkers. 
Wordsworth said: ‘‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
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tenance of all science.’? And Edward Caird says: ‘‘Philosophy is, 
in the end, at one with poetry.’’ 

The merit of philosophy and science is validity; the merit of 
poetry, of art, is immediacy. In the former, relations are explicit; 
in the later, implicit; but they are operative in both cases. In the 
former, the discrete elements are comprehended in an analytic sur- 
vey of the whole; in the latter, the elements are apprehended in a 
more immediate synerete or concrete synthesis. In science and phi- 
losophy the meaning comes to be identified more with the words and 
terms themselves, with the instruments of thought; in art and 
poetry the meaning lies more in the context, between the lines. In 
the former case the meaning is conveyed in terms rather of visual 
and auditory imagery and words of borrowed derivation; in the 
latter case the meaning is surcharged with emotion, with organic 
and tactile-kinesthetic imagery, and thus finds expression in terms 
of the mother-tongue. The reason why some minds prefer the 
poetical to the scientific or philosophic statement of the truth is a 
matter of temperament—their characteristic mode of judging and 
evaluating situations in terms of the non-verbal rather than the 
verbal and formal symbols. 

The artist sometimes affirms that the scientific spirit never goes 
with artistic production, and brings forward ‘‘confessions’’ like 
that of Darwin to point his argument. ‘‘He holds that he hears 
voices and has visions which tell of realms in which science can have 
no power, and concerning which she can teach him nothing.’’ And 
the widest-minded men of science appreciate a certain truth in his 
contention so far as the present status of art and science is con- 
cerned. But is it fair to say that Darwin had lost the esthetic sense ? 
Is it not true rather that his esthetic field had shifted to regions in 
which but few of his fellows could or would care to follow him? 
Darwin was transforming nature into a work of art on a scale the 
professional artist, except a few choice spirits like Goethe, never 
dreamed of. Is it surprising that he found much of what around 
him was lauded as art disgustingly cheap in comparison? ‘‘Sci- 
ence,’’ as a recent writer has said, ‘‘like a child pulling a flower to 
bits, is apt . . . to dissect more than it constructs, and to lose in its 
analysis the vision and harmony which the artist has ever before his 
eyes. Perhaps, however, if the artist has patience, he would often 
find that science restores the unity with more significance and more 
beauty in it than it had before. . .. The modern botanist is in a very 
real sense more aware of the Dryad in the tree than the Greek 
could be.’’ 

Binet in his ‘‘L’Ame et le Corps’’ has called attention to the fact 
that our scientifie conceptions of the world have been built up in 
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terms of the eye and hand. The atomic theory is visual in concep- 
tion and the modern scientific doctrines of energy and motion and 
vibrations of an elastic-solid ether are a combination of visual and 
tactile-kinesthetic images. We have forced all the rest of our im- 
mediate sensational experience into these terms when we seek to 
understand and explain. But, as this writer points out, there is no 
reason why we should describe a tuning-fork in terms of how it looks 
or reacts to touch any more than in terms of the sound it produces or 
in terms of the emotions this sound arouses. So of the ear. What is 
the ear in terms of the function of the ear? We ordinarily describe 
it scientifically in terms of sight and touch. What’is the ear in its 
own terms? What is the nose in terms of odor? It is intelligible, 
perhaps, that we should interpret the stimulus to vision in terms of 
vision. But why do we persist in interpreting the stimulus to smell, 
to hearing, to the temperature sense, and the rest, in these same 
terms? Has not the artist, then, a certain justification in his feeling 
that science is arbitrary and abstract and unreal, and that his own 
pursuit is a more genuine envisagement of the real? 


H. HeatH BAwpen. 
San YSIpRO, CALIFORNIA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Consciousness. Henry Rutcers MarsHatt. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1909. Pp. xv-+685. $4.00 net. 


This volume, the author tells us, is the elaboration of a preliminary 
sketch of systematic psychology completed in 1891 in connection with his 
more detailed discussion of the topics Pain, Pleasure, and Aisthetics. The 
aim of the book is to present to the reader “ not so much an array of newly 
discovered facts, but rather a special manner of viewing consciousness as 
a whole,” this conducing, in the author’s opinion, to greater clarification 
of the conceptions of mental life and to a more orderly treatment of its 
problems. We have thus before us not an arrangement of facts, but rather 
the presentation of the various aspects of a complex system which shall be 
capable of receiving facts and giving them their meanings. 

The volume is divided into three books entitled, respectively, Of Con- 
sciousness in General, The General Nature of Human Presentations, and 
The Self. Much of the material of the volume has already appeared else- 
where in the form of articles and discussions, but here for the first time 
this material is articulated into one organic structure. 

The root from which the entire system springs is the assumption of a 
thoroughgoing parallelism, a complete “ neururgic and noetic correspond- 
ence.” The systemic character of both fields is insistently urged and the 
analogy of the wave is drawn upon unremittingly. Major and minor 
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wave-crests, whether of consciousness or of nervous system, are the 
“ emphases” of experience, and from the interrelationships of these em- 
phases among themselves and with the unemphatic masses from which they 
arise spring the neururgic and noetic “ patterns ” of the moment. 

As would be expected from the notion of the thoroughgoing character 
of the neururgic-noetic correspondence, consciousness is viewed as vastly 
more extended than the field of introspection. Over against but con- 
tinuous with the field of attention which contains the psychic emphases 
or “presentations ” is the undifferentiable mass of unemphatic psychic 
parts which constitutes what we may well speak of as the “ field of inatten- 
tion, or sub-attentive consciousness.” This “ field of inattention” is the 
self to which all presentations are given. 

These are the various assumptions and general terms upon which all 
the analyses of the book are based and from which implications are drawn. 
In a way the entire volume may be regarded as a many-sided testing of 
these fundamental hypotheses. The incessantly repeated formula is: 
“Tf this view is true, then we should expect to find, as we do find, ete.” 
However, the process of testing seems to the reviewer to possess so little 
rigidity that one might well say of the work that it represents the attitude 
of one who, himself inclined to the fundamental hypotheses mentioned, 
wishes to see how a system erected upon them will look and “ work,” with- 
out questioning for the moment whether any other view would “ work” 
as well. 

The “consciousness ” of the book’s title is, as is clear, not the con- 
sciousness of the ordinary psychologist’s interest. Here the word con- 
notes “psychic existence as such” and refers to a psychic field extensive 
regions of which are denied introspective accessibility. Moreover, by a 
none too cautious use of analogy, it is argued that we must admit the 
existence of psychic elements corresponding to active neural elements and 
capable under circumstances of floating off from the main psychic mass; 
of minor consciousnesses connected with neural activities apart from the 
cortex, notably in the cases of the sympathetic and spinal-cord systems; 
and of diverse but coexistent consciousnesses in the same individual. 
Furthermore, even transfers of energy in any variety of protoplasmic 
matter may have “ coincident psychic effects,” consciousness of some grade 
or other being thus present in animals lacking nervous systems and in 
plants. A genuine unconsciousness during sleep and anesthesia is, on 
this view, then impossible, since where life is there consciousness is to be 
found. These are some of the main contentions of Book I. 

Book II. is devoted to a lengthy exposition of the general qualities of 
human presentations and the various qualities of relation resulting. Such 
general qualities are the following: Intensity attaches to all presenta- 
tions and is a quality involving the appreciation of “more or less.” 
(“ Quality ” is here obviously equivalent to “ attribute ” when referred to 
elementary states, though the word “ attribute ” does not belong to Mr. 
Marshall’s terminology.) Manifoldness, or complexity, likewise charac- 
terizes even the simplest of possible experiences. Realness refers to the 
more or less of stability attaching to presentations. Contrasted with 
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these general qualities exhibiting relations of more or less are the alge- 
donic and time qualities, each of which involves “a norm and departures 
in opposite directions from this norm.” Each quality is, furthermore, 
related to all the rest and these relationships and their consequences are 
worked out in great detail. The general nature of the discussion may be 
seen from the following specific cases. Attention involves the correlation 
of intensity and manifoldness; belief that of realness and manifoldness; 
interest that of the algedonic quality and intensity-manifoldness. The 
entire treatment, as these illustrations will suggest, is schematic in the 
extreme, often forbiddingly so, and the reader can hardly avoid the con- 
viction that the réle assigned to facts as such is far less that of directing 
and controlling the schematism than that of supporting and bracing the 
sectional parts of a preformed structure. 

The relational character assigned to attention may be brought out by 
the following statements: “We have in . . . attention-experience the 
appreciation of a combinational sense of relation due to the coincident 
effectiveness of the intensity and manifoldness senses of relation.” Or, 
again: “ Attention-experience appears as not identical with intensity; it 
is intensity as related to the manifoldness of all the rest of the field” 
(pp. 314 and 316). As the author here and elsewhere maintains, “ clear- 
ness ” is only the name for intensity when the presentation involved is in 
the ideational rather than in the sensational setting. Consequently we 
see from the above that there is no identification of the attention-experi- 
ence with clearness, but that, in the ideational sphere at least, it is some- 
how due to a relationship between clearness and complexity. What all 
this means, apart from the obscuring schematism, is, I suppose, that the 
attention-experience has for its content not intensity as such (or clear- 
ness, as the case may be), but rather those presentations which, as rela- 
tively emphatic at any moment, possess intensity or clearness. 

The author’s refusal to grant a real distinction between clearness and 
intensity seems to the reviewer to be maintained more by repeated asser- 
tions than by convincing analysis. The only assertion seeming to have 
weight and argumentative value is “that the sensations which are called 
vivid [= clear] in distinction from the sensations called intense are 
closely allied with ideational presentations” (p. 195). But it would cer- 
tainly be impossible to argue convincingly that the clear low voice of a 
speaker is more closely allied to an ideational presentation than are the 
loud voealizings of one who can not moderate his voice. Nor indeed do 
grades of clearness run parallel to changes of intensity. 

As to the algedonie quality, Mr. Marshall reiterates his well-known 
contentions that pain is not a specific sensation and that pleasure-pain is 
a quality of all presentations. (1) The refusal to acknowledge the sensory 
character of pain gives rise to many problems, as for example, the condi- 
tions of “getting used to pain,” for which forced solutions have to be 
proposed. And, furthermore, Mr. Marshall is never able to point out just 
what variety of sensation is painfully qualified when an isolated pain spot 
is stimulated or when, for example, an abraded spot of the skin is harassed 
by the tiny spine of a burr caught in the clothing. It is, as Mr. Marshall 
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acknowledges, “ difficult indeed to persuade even the trained psychologist ” 
that pain is not a form of sensation. (2) That the word “ attribute” in 
its technical sense may be used to designate the relation of pleasure and 
pain to presentations is now admitted (p. 247). And this at once makes 
necessary the meeting of the Kiilpe-Titchener assertion that the annihila- 
tion of any attribute involves the disappearance of the sensation, whereas 
we frequently have sensations which are algedonically indifferent. This 
argument is met by simply denying, as I understand it, the absolute indif- 
ference of any sensation. What appears as an indifference is really not 
that. The pleasure or pain has become minimal or unnoticeable, or one 
is about to give place to the other (pp. 249 and 260). This seems to the 
reviewer to be merely an evasion and to be a sacrifice of observation to 
theory. In fact Mr. Marshall himself, when treating of other matters, 
seems to acknowledge that there are states of complete indifference, for 
(p. 498) he says: “ Sensations of touch determined by the clothing I am 
now wearing can not be claimed to be either pleasant or painful; they are 
entirely ‘ indifferent.’ ” 

Book III. treats of the self and of feeling. As we noted above, the real 
self of the moment is held to be the “rest of consciousness” after all 
presentations have been abstracted. Its nature can be discovered only by 
a study of its simulacrum, the empirical ego. This when examined disin- 
tegrates under the gaze, and as the various items “ scale off ” which seemed 
to constitute it, but which turn out to be only presentations, there is left 
only “a vague indefinite somewhat concerning the nature of which [one} 
can not be at all sure, but which appears to be a center of spontaneous 
activity.” Feeling is a term reserved for designating the characteristic 
of “subjectiveness.” More definitely it is “that form of presentation to 
the self which, if it could become explicit, would appear as the empirical 
ego of self-consciousness.” 

The volume closes with a chapter in which the general views expressed 
are applied to the problems of responsibility, free will, and immortality. 

A work like this can not be summarized. One can only hope to indi- 
cate its general plan and its chief features. No brief review can give 
any adequate impression of the book’s displays of scholarly acquisition 
and its exhibitions of tireless and painstaking reflection. Nor can one do 
more than hint at the numberless discussions, distinctions and interrela- 
tions set forth in the endless divisions and subdivisions of these nearly 
seven hundred pages. The volume is alternately tantalizing, satisfying, 
and exasperating. It is always enticing to meet with an attempt to sur- 
vey our complex mental life from a standpoint which seeks to bring order 
and system into its heterogeneity. We need many such attempts. But 
we need also, I believe, in making such attempts, to hold our system sub- 
servient to our facts rather than to seem to endow a system with dicta- 
torial powers. 

Much of the volume is clearly written and certain pages are unusually 
vivid, but Mr. Marshall has a certain special gift for stating simple issues 
obscurely and for loading his pages with descriptions and analyses which 
seem wholly mythological to one who has become accustomed to interro- 
gate introspection at every step. 
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The deftness with which objections are met is sometimes most irri- 
tating. The author seems to slide gracefully away from the attack rather 
than to meet it face on with due appreciation of the enemy’s importance. 
Such at least is the impression made on the present reviewer. 

The book is admirably printed on light paper and what would other- 
wise be a bulky volume becomes thus entirely agreeable to handle. Typo- 
graphical errors are rare and such as occur are not serious. 


A. H. Pierce. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 


Le sens commun, la philosophie de Vétre et les formules dogmatiques. 
Fr. R. Garricou-Lacrance. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 1909. 
Pp. xxx + 311. 


The present volume is above all a theological work. It has been writ- 
ten with the intention to defend the dogmas of the Catholic Church 
against some modern philosophical tendencies by which—the author be- 
lieves—they are greatly endangered. 

The question whether Catholic dogmas are or are not essentially con- 
nected with any particular philosophical system has often been discussed. 
The Catholic clergy of our day—in this country perhaps more than any- 
where else—seems to be inclined to regard scholastic philosophy, if not 
as the foundation, at least as an essential concomitant of theology. Now 
and then, however, some suspicion is found to arise. Interesting discus- 
sions appeared a few years ago in the Revue du Clergé francais, the semi- 
official organ of the French clergy, which led to the assertion that the 
dogmas of the Church were not connected with any particular philosophy, 
and “had no meaning but the one which common sense can give them.” 
A well-known Catholic priest, who happens to be at the same time one of 
the ablest representatives of pragmatism in France, Edouard Le Roy, 
then took up the question and showed that what we call common sense 
is not a mass of immutable categories, ready-made from all eternity, but 
“a utilitarian organization of thought made with regard to our practical 
life,” It is at this stage of the discussion that the present volume ap- 
peared. 

Its contents may be briefly summarized as follows: (1) The author 
strives to show that pragmatism is worthless as a philosophy and heret- 
ical in point of doctrine. (2) He then expounds and defends the view 
that common sense is a rudimentary philosophy in itself and contains, as 
it were in germ, the great Scholastic body of truth. (3) He concludes 
that the dogmatic formula expressed in philosophical language remains 
in the prolongation of common sense and does not bind dogma to any 
philosophical system; although it is very dangerous for a Catholic to ad- 
here to any other master than the angelic doctor. 

The work is remarkable in many respects. We will first call the at- 
tention to a quality which the productions of our contemporary philoso- 
phers do not accustom us to expect. The long and detailed study of the 
different systems of thought which characterizes our secular universities 

1F. Dubois, Revue du Clergé frangais, August, 1907, p. 377. 
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leaves in the modern mind a trace of scepticism which is seldom absent 
from our philosophical discussions. And let it not be believed that I call 
in question the sincerity of our writers or professors. They are in 
earnest when they defend their views. One can, however, easily read be- 
tween their lines that it would need but little effort to bring them to the 
opposite side. Nothing similar in Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange. Every single 
page of his work teems with a deep sense of conviction. He believes that 
St. Thomas Aquinas—whom he knows better than anybody else—has 
found once for all the philosophical truth and that his philosophy is 
therefore eternal and immutable like truth itself. 

One will probably wonder whether, with such a frame of mind, Fr. 
Garrigou-Lagrange is likely to grasp the full import of pragmatism. We 
indeed believe that there is in pragmatism a profound meaning and a good 
deal of truth which Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange has never suspected. 

In his refutation of Bergson’s and Le Roy’s philosophy, Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange identifies pragmatism with nominalism and sensism, and it is 
upon the shortcomings of nominalism and sensism that his whole refuta- 
tion is based. He admits with Mr. Le Roy that there is at the beginning 
of human experience an immense mass of images. This primitive per- 
ceptual mass, he remarks, is at bottom equivalent to the continuum sen- 
sibile of Aristotle and St. Thomas (p. 18). Mr. Le Roy, however, has 
failed to see that, side by side with the primum cognitum sensibile there 
is present a primum cognitum intelligibile (p. 14). This primum cog- 
nitum intelligible is nothing but the abstract concept of “being,” from 
which all intellectual truths are derived (p. 34). And if the parceling 
out of the continuum sensibile is often artificial and practical, the par- 
celing out of the continwum intelligibile imposes itself upon our mind 
as true (p. 14). 

Without insisting on what may be meant by the abstract concept of 
being which the child is supposed to possess in his cradle, at the first per- 
ception of his swaddling-clothes (p. 35), we will venture to suggest 
whether the continuum sensibile of St. Thomas and the original per- 
ceptual mass of the pragmatists are not as different as day and night. 
The continuum sensibile of St. Thomas is a confused image of a ready- 
made reality which is there already, complete and perfect in form, and 
which the gradual development of our faculties will enable us to picture 
in a more and more adequate manner. The pragmatic “ ocean of images,” 
on the other hand, is the brute material out of which we shall have to 
build up reality ourselves. In St. Thomas’s view, reality is there and 
has to be discovered; in Le Roy’s opinion, reality is not there yet and has 
to be constructed. 

Moreover, there is no reason whatever why pragmatism should be 
identified with nominalism and sensism. Pragmatists may be nominal- 
ists and sensists because in our day nominalism and sensism are in the 
air; but they might be conceptualists or realists just as well. For, if out 
of our original chaotic experience we have built and grouped particular 
phenomena, we have also built general concepts. If our pragmatists 
question the validity of general concepts, it is for the same reason that 
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leads most of the philosophers of the present day to question it also. 
Let any metaphysician point out the validity of the concept, let him as- 
sign it a place in human experience, show that it works, and the pragma- 
tist will be second to none in welcoming it in his system. 

Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange has, however, perfectly seen that there is no 
system of philosophy more diametrically opposed to the Scholastic prin- 
ciples than pragmatism. In throwing down his gauntlet to Mr. Le Roy, 
he has challenged the right foe. The philosophy of perpetual becoming is 
simply the reverse of the philosophy of eternal truth. And if this is cer- 
tainly no discovery—since William James had seen it before—it is never- 
theless a merit to insist upon it when some writers who pretend to a cer- 
tain amount of philosophical acumen help us to the ludicrous paradox 
that scholasticism was the pragmatism of the middle ages and pragma- 
tism is the scholasticism of our day. 


JOsEPH Louis PERRIER. 
New YorK City. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. August, 1910. La function de la 
philosophie dans la science positive (pp. 118-142): F. Manaé. —- To derive 
from the rational ideal, in its ensemble, a system of rules and of criteria 
which will permit of the discovery of the hypotheses necessary to realize 
that ideal—such is the function of philosophy in its relation with science. 
Le cours de nos idées (pp. 114-167): A. Joussatn. — The process ordinarily 
called “ association of ideas” is misnamed and should rather be denomi- 
nated “enrichment of consciousness.” This enrichment is a condensa- 
tion of our past and enables us to draw immediately upon former ex- 
periences. Hence one idea is never called to mind by another idea, but 
there is a passage from one idea to another in a continuous meta- 
morphosis of the mind. La propagation des idées (pp. 168-191): M. 
Mituioup.— The propagation of ideas in all classes of society depends 
upon two conditions: (1) the resemblance of the media, and (2) the 
homogeneity of the receptive medium, the term “medium” being used 
in each case as synonymous with “group.” Analyses et comptes rendus: 
E. de Cyon, Diew et Science: S. JANKELEVITCH. M. Pradines, L’erreur 
morale établie par Vhistoire de lVévolution des systémes: D. Paropt. G. 
Ramousse, Essai d’une théorie scientifique du concept de vérité: G. 
Lucuet. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. Band 
XVI., Heft 3. April, 1910. Die Rechtsphilosophie der Epicureer (pp. 
289-337): R. Puitiepson.— Many fragments of his disciples are com- 
pared with those of the master; Justice arises out of the desire of men 
to avoid injury from others. The statesman does not need philosophy, 
and can hardly have the tranquillity of the sage. Pars Secunda Philoso- 
phiae, seu Metaphysica, II. (pp. 338-373) : L. Jorpan. — From lecture notes 
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are culled further judgments by some eighteenth century professor on the 
Cartesians, on Bayle and Voltaire. The chief interest is the evidence that 
students were kept in touch with new movements of thought, which were 
acutely and freely discussed. Die ’Arddacis des Simon Magus (pp. 374- 
399): A. Repricu.- The neo-pythagorean character of the gnostic move- 
ment exemplified by many fanciful numerical analogies. Jahresbericht 
iiber die vorsokratische Philosophie 1900-1909 (pp. 403-427): O. GILBERT. 
— About a hundred works are here briefly discussed, the interest centering 
around the author’s contention that Diels goes too far in dissociating 
Heracleitus from the Ionic movement. Die neuesten Erscheinungen. 
Eingegangene Biicher. 


Cassirer, Ernst. Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff. Berlin: Verlag 
von Bruno Cassirer. 1910. Pp. xv-+ 459. 


Education in the United States. A Series of Monographs. Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 1910. Pp. 1,068. $2.50. 


De Laguna, Theodore and Grace Andrus. Dogmatism and Evolution. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. iv-+ 259. $1.75. 


Montgomery, George R. The Unexplored Self. An Introduction to 
Christian Doctrine for Teachers and Students. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1910. Pp. viii+ 249. 


Thorndike, Edward L. Handwriting. Teachers College Record. Vol. 
XI., No. 2. New York: Columbia University Press. 1910. Pp. 
93. $0.30. 


Titchener, Edward Bradford. A Text-Book of Psychology. An en- 
larged edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 
xx-+565. $2. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


“Tue fifteenth number (No. 3 of 1910) of the Italian review Scientia, 
now in its fourth year, is largely occupied with philosophy. The ideas 
of Poincaré, Bergson, Einstein, and the Pragmatists naturally form the 
text of discussions, such as that by F. Severi on ‘ Hypothesis and Reality 
in Geometrical Science,’ or Chwolson’s ‘Can we apply Physical Laws to 
the whole Universe?’ or F. Enriques’s criticism of Pragmatism. The 
theory of two star-streams interpenetrating one another is described by 
Mr. A. S. Eddington, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. M. Guigne- 
bert sketches the rise of Christianity in accordance with the sifted con- 
clusions of recent research. Mr. Abegg’s article on ‘Chemical Affinity’ 
has a pathetic interest, from the fact that while it was in the press the 
author met his death in an aeronautic accident. The useful rassegne of 
various sciences are continued; Mr. E. S. Russell reviews the claims of 
epigenesis versus evolution. The advantages of a ‘mnemonic’ theory 
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of heredity, in accordance with the suggestions of Semon, Rignano, and 
Francis Darwin, involving an ‘ interiorisation of external stimuli,’ is well 
put. M. Landry supplies his annual review of economic research. M. le 
Comte de Baillehache defends his system of electric units—a dimensional 
system—put forward last year in his ‘ Unités électriques.’ Reviews of 
scientific periodicals, notes of scientific meetings, and critical notices of 
books, make up an issue that is very level in quality. The books reviewed 
are worth noting, viz., E. Borel, ‘Elements de la Théorie des probabilités ’ ; 
Marcel Landrieu, ‘ Lamarck, le fondateur du transformisme’; Georges 
Bohn, ‘La naissance de l’intelligence’; Georges Dwelshauvers, ‘ La syn- 
thése mentale’; W. Lexis, ‘ Theorie der Bevélkerungs und Moralstatistik ’ ; 
A. Solmi, ‘Storia del diritto italiano’; H. Bouasse, ‘ Bachot et bacho- 
tage.’ ”—Nature. 


WE take the following from The Nation for October 18: “If the num- 
ber of books published on a subject is any indication of its popularity, 
Nietzsche’s philosophy must be making rapid conquests in this country 
and England. Besides the steadily increasing volumes of the translation 
edited by Dr. Levy, we have every few months a volume of biography or 
exposition or extracts. The latest of these are ‘The Quintessence of 
Nietzsche’ (Duffield), by J. M. Kennedy, and ‘The Gist of Nietzsche’ 
(Luce & Co.), by Henry L. Mencken. Mr. Kennedy is one of Dr. Levy’s 
corps of translators and knows his subject well. He brings out clearly 
the three main points of Nietzsche’s doctrine, viz., the distinction between 
master and slave morality, the superman, and the everlasting recurrence ; 
but, being himself a full-blooded Nietzschean, he naturally does not go 
below the surface and drag into light the underlying inconsistency and 
morbidness of the philosophy. Mr. Mencken’s little book gives a series of 
quotations from Nietzsche under proper heads.” 

THE College of the City of New York has acquired the complete pri- 
vate library of the late Professor Simon Newcomb, consisting of about 
4,000 volumes and 7,000 pamphlets dealing with astronomy, mathematics, 
and physics. Both pamphlets and books are being catalogued and are 
now accessible to research students, in accordance with the expressed 
desire of the professor and Mrs. Newcomb. 

A. & C. Buack are preparing to publish an outline of philosophy in 
England from Bacon to the present day entitled “ English Philosophy: 
A Study of its Method and General Development.” The author is Dr. 
Thomas M. Forsyth. 

Bryn Mawr Co..ece celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
opening on October 21 and 22. Among the speakers were President 
Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, and President Lowell, of 
Harvard University. 








